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tion of Labor has now finally come to admit, simply chases himself 
around in a circle, while the capitalist stands outside the ring and 
laughs at him. Under universal cooperation this leak in the middle 
would be stopped, and the relation between wages and the cost of 
living would be fixed, with nothing to change it except inefficiency 
and waste. 

The author would not permit profit-sharing among workmen as 
the Christian Socialists — Thomas Hughes, Charles Kingsley, Fred- 
erick Maurice and their fellows — fought for half a century to induce 
the British cooperators to do, but would depend upon what would be 
divided in " profits " getting back to the workers in lower prices. 
" Cooperation, then, would establish its industrial democracy on 
the basis of the social interests of the people as consumers. It places 
consumption as the chief end of society, labor being merely a means 
to that end." 

Perhaps Mr. Sonnichsen's enthusiasm sometimes leads him to gen- 
eralize too largely upon too slight a basis of fact, but the country 
has been given an exceedingly valuable book which is greatly needed. 
The introduction by John Graham Brooks makes us even more eager 
for Dr. Brooks's book now in press, Labor's Challenge to the Social 
Order. 

Emerson P. Harris. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

The Farmer and the New Day. By Kenyon L. Butter- 
field. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1919. — 311 pp. 

This book is entertaining and inspirational. It has the appearance 
of a collection of essays or addresses, since the chapters are for the 
most part complete in themselves. Nevertheless, they coordinate well 
and make a fairly symmetrical whole. The main plan of the book 
may be seen in the names of the three groups of chapters: The 
Rural Problem, Rural Organization and Rural Democracy. In ad- 
dition there are several chapters added in the form of an appendix. 

The spirit of the book is well set forth in the first chapter, en- 
titled "Is the Farmer Coming to His Own?" The author shows 
that in the past the farmer has, as a rule, occupied a subordinate 
place in the business and social world. Although the American 
farmer is intelligent and independent in many respects, there was no 
adequate representation of the farmer class in the councils of the 
nation during the trying times of the past few years. Is the farmer 
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holding his own economically? Is he paying for the land he tills? 
Is he making himself felt as a force in the affairs of the nation? 
These are unanswerable questions. 

Concerning plans and organizations, President Butterfield as- 
serts that we have many policies but no policy, many parts of a 
great machine but really no machine. The author not only empha- 
sizes the conspicuous lack of a policy at the present time but also 
proposes a policy. It will not be necessary to attempt here to give 
an outline of the policy as a whole ; a few samples will indicate its 
tenor. It must be decided whether or not we are to grow most of 
our own produce or rely on importations ; whether we are to assume 
some control over farm land or leave it entirely to the control of 
commercial forces; whether the distribution of foodstuff is to be 
controlled or left to private enterprise. As these questions are an- 
swered one way or another the later parts of the program will be 
shaped. 

In the chapters pertaining to democracy it is pointed out that the 
farmers' income is inadequate; his means of marketing are not in 
accordance with the needs of the times ; his rights in the matter of 
organization are not clearly denned ; his educational facilities require 
an overhauling. What is the government to do about these matters, 
or what shall the fanning class attempt through government in the 
way of remedies? 

President Butterfield does not offer a panacea. He asserts that 
farmers are not ready for peace. A constructive program is needed. 
Organization must be more inclusive. It is suggested that a Council 
of Agriculture and Country Life be formed out of organizations now 
in existence. " Education and organization now and evermore are 
the only doors through which the farmer can pass to his rightful 
place." 

B. H. HlBBARD. 

University of Wisconsin. 



